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Wonurn at the period of its first s ttlement was 
called * Charlestown Village 5” it was incorporated 
asatownin J642. In thi une year the first 


church was gathered, and Rey. ‘Thomas Carter or- 
dained the first wiuister. In the year 1619 news 
was brought to Charlestown of the convene ney of 
land adjoining their nerth bounds. Upon this a 
petition was presented to the gene ral court for two 
miles square of land to be added to their head line. 
This petiion was grant d and the addition alter- 
wards inereased to four nities quare, A co itt 


— —o 
was soon after chosen by Charlestown church to 


explore the land and make arrangements for crec- 
ting a new church and town. All was ft a wil. 
derness. The ec mittee were ol cu to ? na 
nichts without shelter. * whilst the rain and snow 
did bedew their rocky beds.” "Phey have recor | 
one re rkabl } Vie i so rio - 
ten.” Some of the company saci themselves 
under the bo 1 of a | re tree, Wait lay at S- 
tanee from the eroun 1, no se r ww the [a ! 
them come from under it, at break of day, thea, t¢ 
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tion of the words and or 


inaneesof Christ. Indeed 
considered as fixed in 
those days before these were established. A meet. 


ing-house and a house for a minister were among 


Woburn is a village consisting of about 70 or 80 


dwelling houses, a number of mechanic shops and 


churehes, 1 Congrega- 


, and 1 Universalist, and an aecad- 
a southern view of the 
i, and Baptist churches, with some 
nes in the vicinity, Distanec 12 miles 
Lynn, 15 to Salem, 3 to 


and 10 to Boston. ‘The 


tle tothe west of the 


lroad a little to the east. 
, 
AF] ( ’ en's | 1 
} if ! this place, 
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yetur this t ) 
i i sf? va Int 
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From the Olive Branch. 
SQUIRE STARKS AT TIOME: 
OR, THE YEOWAN OF MENNEBEGC, 
BY J. H. INGRATIAM. 


“Tr there isn man who ean ent bis bread in peace with 
God and man, itisthe man who has bronght that bread out 
of the earth. ft is eankered by no fraud, it is wet by no teurs, 
it is strived by no blood.’ 

“Sovine Strangcs!” 

“Well, Maggy.” responded the stout, red- 
faced gentleman thus denominated, as he took his 
double chin daintily between his thumb an: fore 
finger and then skillfully drew a broad razor over 
the well-lathered surface, with the air of an inde pen- 
dant voter who can shave hunself and no thanks to 
a barber. 

“ Squire, [ve been a thinkin’,” responded Mrs. 
Starks, a little short, fat, dumpy body, with gray, 
good natured eyes, with a smile in each corner, a 
poodle nose just the least bit turned up, or, as the 
French say, refrousee; a really handsome pair of 
rosy lips, though Mistress Magyy wus past her 
forty-second year, and a chin as full of dimples as 
an Aslington peach, and like a peach it was downy. 
Every body who knew Maggy leved her dearly, 
and that was every body inthe village. She had 
a smile for the minister, a courtesy for the deacon, 
a tart for the doctor, who al vays loved a tart above 
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hines, and for little boys and girls she was al. 


ways ready with en apple or adoughnat. Mistress 
1 *s apple barrel never gave out, and her 


donghnuts, were universal favorites. Even. the 


schoolmaster praised her doughnuts, and would 

t i aa f on, at eleven o'¢lock, to step 
across mah hool-house to her door, and eat 
one or two, as ne t iwith her, washing the spiey 
con nt down with ai draught of old cider, 
I tt bin a shining pewter mug, by the 
fiat, | i f e Magey he if 

oi ; ‘ 
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never vet stopped to think what to 


? cheeks to see if he lad shaved close 
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ssy! Your 
tongue goes of itsel(like the Capt’n’s p’etual motion 
machine! You 


are always sayin’ somethin’ that'll do somebody 


But I love to hear you talking ! 


good to hear, and then your voice is so pleasant.— 
That haint changed its tone a bit—only a little 
mellower it mought be, since we was married.— 
I'd rather hear it than the robins!” 

The slight, pretty frown into which the cood 
wife was beginning to knit hersmooth brow at the 
beginning of his speech now dissolved into rosy 
The 


Squire loved to please her, and so he compli. 


sunshine. The compliment pleased her. 
mented and praised her about something or other 
every day. Perhaps this was the seeret of her hap- 
py 
something that “ a looking eye” might have detec- 


heartedness. No doubt every day she did 
ted as not being entitled to full commendation— 
for the best of women have their little faults: but 
the Squire, if he noticed these, passed them by, 
recollecting his owu weakness, and praised only 
what he saw good. Now some “ Squires” of ladies 
would have fastened each day on the fault rather 
than the excellence, and growled. Every day a 
growl from a husband will by and by make. the 
Balls strack 


wife growl too! Sounds will echo. 


will rebound! If husbands followed the example 


of the Squire now befcre us, wives would be una- 


voidably good tempered. A word of praise from a 
look of 


commendation from his 


She thinks of it 


husband's lip, a 
eye, fails like dew upon her heart. 
Wi 
lent the cause lies in the censuring 


afterwards, and is happy. nthe wife is petu- 
whiat 
One 
word of praise a day—how easily spoken—would 
Try it, 
and try 


spirit, or 
is worse the indifference of the husband. 
make the year’s round of any wile happy. 
iny dear sir—put your pride in your pocket 
it! ‘I'ry it for one week only—kindness, some- 
thing of that lover-like attention with which you won 


her, will redeem her again, and the sunsliine of 


courtship will onee more brighten your pathway of 


life. 


stranger looking in upon them would have guessed 


Squire Starks wooed his wife every day. A 


that he was a hearty old widower courting the 


buxom Game st ited by his side So lovingly 


“ Well, Squire, dear, if you'd rather hear me talk 
than the robins,” said his wife laughing pleasantly, 
thinkin’ 


“ ]'ve got something to say! I've been 


—” and here Mistress Maggy dropped a 


stitch in the heel of alarge, corpulent looking blue 


stocking she was knitting; for the good wile’s fin- 


gers were never idle. She always seewed to think 
that slecp was lost time to all knitters. She even 
knit in church, (for the poor) for having put the 
question to the minister as a case of conscience, 
he decided that it would be no sin, but rather a 
charity, if she knit for the poor. So every four 
Sundays she would turn out a pair of nice warm 
stockings with the heels nicely run, for some poor 
body in the village. Some ladics of more ambi- 
tious aspirations, would have knit for the Sand- 
wich Islands or the poor in Greece or Poland, but 
cood wife, who had litth 


the sunple knowledge 


of geography, thought that the heathen were in 
the suburbs of her own village. 
* Magvy,” said the 


palin of his hand over his chin, and upand down his 


Squire, as he rubbed the 


enough, for it 
was Saturday afternoon, and the Squire being a 


couscientious gentleman, always shaved under thi 


skin for Sunday over.” 


“ Maggy, dear, I'll tell 


you a story. "There was a man in Winthrop, a: 


~« 
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THE 


nearer PAOLO 


a nnn 


I’ve hearn, caught an owl, and an Irishman sup. 
posing it to be a parrot, bought it o’ the merry 
farmer, and took it home in a wooden cage to Au- 
gusta. About six months afterwards the farmer 
meets him, and says he, 

“ Well, friend Pat, how comes on your parrot ? 
Does it talk yet!” 

“Och, by the powers,” says the Irishman, * he 
ant spoke the fust christian word yet, but he kapes 
up a divil o° thinking.” 

* Squire Starks how funny, ridiculous you are! 
Well, I declare !” ejaculated the dame, blushing 
and laughing; “if you havn't made up that to 
plague me but L wont be plagued. Il tell you what 
I was thinkin’, which I dare say the owl never told 
the Irisher!—You've cut yourself laughing, and I 
aint sorry, coz it aint a very bad cut. But this 
comes of laughing at your wife!” and here the good 
woinan laughed mirthfully, and getting up, opened 
a drawer in the table at which she sat and by 
which the Squire was shaving, and scraping a little 
lintshe put iton a little red gash underneath the 
Squire's chin; in trving to shave which too deep 
he passed the cuticle. Having stopped the gentle 
eozing from the wound, Maggy tapped on the 
check, saying, 

** Compare me to an owl!” 

* Tt wouldn’t be a fair comparison, for owls don't 
talk,” retorted the Squire stnartly.— 

* Now, Maggy, what is it you were thinkin’ on? 

* T wouldn'ttell you, if T didn’t want it somuch ! 
Rat TE will, for resolved 


T ain you 


sh ill suy yes. 
You know that we are now so rich 


that we are 
one of the first folks in the town, farmers though 
we be. Y 


sa have four hired wen and I have two 


hired girls, to help in the milking and dairy, and 
you have a pew in the broad aisle, and are one 
of the direetors in’ the Cushnoe Bank !” 


“That's all true, Maggy !” responded the Squire 
put up his razors, “and I thank God I am 
the My father left me a 
small lot of twelve acres, and this house, and I 
have made 


as he 
so well to do in world, 
it three hundred, and 
twelve hondred dollars I 


increased the 
was worth, to fifteen. 
Yes, Maggy, Lam well todo; and I hope I feel 
night aboutthe heart. If I thought it made me 
proud or vain, or feel above poor folks, Md vive it 
all away to-morrow 1” 


} 
= No-body ca 


“ 


nesay that of you, Peter.’ 
Nor of you cither, Magey. Now what is 


your mind? I see you want to ask something.” 


on 


“Well, LE have been thinkin’, Squire, that we 
ought to have a bran new bandsome shay to ride to 


mectin’ in. We live just on the outside 0° the town 


and itsa good mile’s walk; and then we could ride 
about and see our ‘lations, and you could go down 
to “Gusta to court In it, asa squire ought to, and 


we would lend it to the minister when he went to 


preach in the North parish—poor tian, he is getting 
something stil! with years; and I could take in 


Miss Pr iy, poor, lone widder and give her a sunny 


ride out onee or twice a weck ; and then a shay is 


handy at funer i! 
There wasa pleasant ty inkle in the Squire's eye, 


pers eptible as soon a8 she broached her * thought” 


and continuing with mnereasing radiation until she 


had ended her narration of the uses a family shay 
could be put to, when out it broke into a burst of 


lau 


* low odd, Maggy! Don’t von know that I’ve 


shter. 


been thinkin’ this two months about the very saine 


thing.” 
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“Only you like the Irish Owl, didn’t speak, 
while I did,” was her bright reply to her lord. 

“There Lam wife! It never did yet to joke with 
you,” observed the Squire, shaking the flesh of his 
curmbrous sides. 

“ And have you been thinkin’ "bout it too, Peter ?” 

“Yes, | have, ever since I saw that gentleman 
as come to buy my wool, and his wife, down here 
from Boston, in his niece, one-horse, four wheeled 
baroosh! Thinks I, 1 wish I had jist sich another 
for Magy to ride about in.” 

“Did you? And don’t you think I did too! 
What a nice one it was, with seats for four, and 
pockets in the linin’ to put nut cakes and apples in 
for the children we meet, and such a shiny brass 
harness, and a boot to draw up when it rains. 
But I don’t want to be so ‘stravagant as that Peter. 
If you really have thought about buying a shay, a 
two wheeled shay'Ildo forme. It is smart enough. 
I mustn’t get anything too smart, coz the minister 
wont like to ride in it.” 

“ Thave made up my inind Maggy, to get you 
just such a baroosh as that Mr. Parker and his nice 
little wife come in.” 

*Ttll cost too much.” 

“Tl see about that, but I don’t think it would 
cost much more than a Boston shay.” 

I don't like 
A 


shay now is genteel, and respectable and proper, 


“Td rather have the shay, Peter. 


to make as if LT looked up above my neighbors. 


but a baroosh, is kind a flary.” 
* Well, that is rather so, Maggy. 


know what's right. 


You always 
If 1] have any sense its owin’ 
When I 


was down in ‘Gusta, I see a sloop a salin’ down 


entirely to you. You keep me in place. 
the Kennebee ; and L noticed her big, square sail 
had a rope to haul its boom out, another rope to 
keep it from going too far out this way, or too far 
in that way. Now I don’t know what they call 
that are rope, but if I was a sailor, T should call it 
Maggy ; for you are just such a rope to me, so no 
matter how much wind I have on, I can’t swing to 
do any body mischief. But I've decided you shall 
have, then, a Boston shay.” 

“Oh, how good you are, Peter. I knew you 
were always so obliging.” 

* Don’t praise me, if you do it'll make me feel 
cheap. It always does, coz I know jist what I 
don't deserve, better than any body. Vil buy the 
shay. It shall be the handsomest shay I can tind 
in all Boston.” 

* And are you going to send to Boston for it?” 

* Yes, for you shall have the best, since you 
wont let me get a baroosh. 


ile ked 


And as you never yet 
for anything afore it was wanted, or that 
wasn't needed, and always clothed yourself and 
Praiseworthy and ‘Thomas from the profits o° the 
dairy, and always have saved me more than two 
hundred dollars a year, by economy and neatness, 
Til tell you what more lil do, M urery,”” and here 
the honest Kennebec Squire's eyes twinkled with a 
very significant expression, as if he had something 
to propose that he kuew would amazingly 


pratt 


te 


his excellent litthe wife. But he did not immediate- 
ly utter it. but put on quite an unport int myst rious 
sort of aspect, just that air of screne dignity, for 
the Squire was a fine-looking, hearty yeoman with 
which he 


ct won, 


a noble port) with 
minister and the 

** Now Peter don’t keep me in suspense, dont. 
You know I 
What ts it?” 


can't bare to have any mysteries 
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always bowed to the g 
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“Guess, Maggy.” 

“You know I never was good at guessin’, but 
I guess that you are going to buy me that cow of 
Cap'n Fillebrown’s that gives twelve quarts at a 
milkin’.” 

* No—but I bought the cow this very mornin’ 
and it'll be to home after dark.” 

* Bought the Fillebrown cow !” exclaimed Mag- 
gy with delight. 

“ Yes, [knew you would like to own her, and so 
I made a trade for her. ‘There she goes now, and 
Jim, his boy driving past the window. Isn't she a 
beauty ?” 

“T always knew what she was. Well, if evera 
wife in New England had so thinkin’ a husband as 
Ihave.” 

* Or a husband so thinkin’ a wife,” responded the 
farmer, laughing, and looking very signiticantly at 
his better half. 
Maggy.” 


* But that isn’t what I mean to do, 
* What can it be? I never can guess.” 

“Well, Pl tell you, W ife. Yousee that I've got 
pretty well out of good clover and potato seed, and 
the Brighton fair inthe Bay State is coming on 
next week, and ‘Thomas wants to lay in some first 
rate tools for bis new farm IT bought him of Seth 
Coolbroth, and Praiseworthy wants a pianner "ma- 
zin'ly ; so to say nothin’ o” the new shay, I have 
‘bout made up my mind toge up to Boston and buy 
the shay myself and to take you with me ; cos you 
was never to Boston in your life, nor the young foiks 
and its twenty years or more sinee L was there. 


So T mean to go, and you shall enjoy yourself. 
There’s a great deal to see in such a big place as 
Boston—things you never guessed on, nor L either. 
You'll never be tired seein’ the sights there.” 
* And are you going in truth, Peter?” 


Next Mon- 


day we'll pack up, and off down to ‘Gusta in the 


* Jist as certain, Wile, as Tsit here. 


two horse wagon with the spring seats. Ill drive 


and you shall set beside me and ‘Vhomas and Praise. 
worthy ‘ll sit on the back seat, and behind em we. 
‘Il have the two trunks : and Bill shall ride astrad- 
dle o’ the trunks to drive the wagon home again.” 
“Why, you've got it all planned out, Squire !” 


“Haven't I, Maggy. I've 


as you say.” 


been thinkin’ on it, 


“You'll never be done with that are word. Well 
I am so pl ased J hardly shall know wigther [I'm 


two days. 


on my head or my heels for the next 
You couldn't, bating the sh iy, done any thing that 
would make me so happy. [ve dreamed about 
foston ever since LT was a child, and I or ly ho; ed I 
shouldn't die till Pd seen a” 

“Well, you shall see it now, Maggy ee 

“Oh, how shy you've been. Now [know what 


mu had that bran new suit madc® for in “Gusta, at 


ve 
Cap'n Chisholm’s, and bought that sp ink new hat 
at Squire Alden’s and paid a dollar more than you 
ever paid for ahatafore, and them new buck gloves 
und new green unmbrill.” 

* And your and Praisey’s new bonnets and gowns 
and ‘Thomas’ new hat and snuff colored suit from 
top to toe. Ah, you see Thad it allin my mind 
I thought but 
ali things kind o° together, coz IT know’d if I told 
getting 


long avo. I wouldn't mention it, 


ol it too soon there ‘e be sich a flurry in 


But now everything is got ready without 


no fuss, and there’s nothing to do but harness up, 


and vo, when Monday mormin’ comes. 


Dear me! If you haint taken a body complete 


by surprise. Ilere I've been kept in the dark all 
a * 
=H « 
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the while. Well, I don’t feel no worse about it now. 
But what shall I do with the house and you with 
the farin,” said dame Magyy with a careful con- 
sideration, characteristic of her. 

* Well there is Deacon Doleby says he'll come 
over and look round all about every day, and see 
how the men get on ; and I guess you are such a 
notable body Maggy, that your gals are trained so 
as to go in gears without driving.” 

“Tthink I could leave Dolly in charge, she’s so 
faithful. : But 
then I'll leave word with her to let no body milk 
the Fillebrown cow but herself, good cows are so 


I wouldn't feel anxious about her. 


easily spoiled in the milkin’? on ‘em. ‘There's 


brewin’ nor bakin’ to do next weck, and the soft soap 


no 


Dolly can sce to after the lic has run all out o’ the 
ashes, aswellas Tecan. She makes soap better than 
I'll say that for her, 
though people says she’s dreadful high tempered, 


any body in the country. 


but I get along with her jist as easy.” 

“ Never fear, Maggy, everything will go on as 
straight as a furrow 3; you needn't fecl a bit wor- 
ried, if you do, you won't enjoy yourself, and | 
mean you and your children shall be happy.” 

* Tlow long do you mean to be gone, Peter ?” 

I think we act 
bacl a week from Tuc sday, that'll give us one Sun. 


* Not more than a week. can 
day in Boston, and I know you's like to go tohear 
one o’ the great Boston preach rs.” 

* How glad Praiseworthy'll be, and Thomas'!l 
vo out of his skin certain !” 

The important information was the same eve- 
ning duly communicated to the son and daughter 
of the worthy yeoman and his wife, and received 
with the most extravagant demonstrations of joy by 
Thomas did not 


quite put himself out of his cuticle, but he upset his 


the two persons alluded to above. 


mother’s best spinning wheel aud broke two of the 
spokes. But in the general rejoicings and autici- 
Lecded 
MOU ae 


soon noised throughout the large, old farm house, 


pations this little accident was u: 
that the Squire was going to Boston with his wife and 
fanuly ; and without ecremony, in come Dolly, 
and beh 
the boy Bill, 


who was to ride astraddle upon the trunks and to 


and Patience to the front sitting room, 


them tollowed the four hired men and 


drive the wagon back home, after safely depositing 
its precious freight on board the steamboat. 


The Squire »right glad to see such di ep Interest 


manifested in his proposed journcy, was in the best 
humor (alwaysa good one) imaginable, and he liad 
his joke with all: begianing with Dolly and ending 
with Bill, who was a snub-nosed, freekled faced 
rogue, that did more mischief than good on thi 

ntand was never quiet unless he had the reins 
of a horse in hits trusp, OF Was astride the back ofa 
wild colt 

Aiter the kitchen retainers of the we lth hi mne. 
beck yeoman had retired, the Squire sent out a cal- 
lon of eider and Ma ry added a huge wooden tray 
of dough nuts and apples 5 and some of the neigh. 
bours of high and low degree dre pping in, on hear 


ing the news, the parlor and the kitchen rival 


one another in the mumber of their wuests, Wf not in 
t! ned. 


vw hilarity which ret "The shouts, froin the 


ereat hi ohibe med kitehen more than once startled 


thu 


tnore Composed entertainment in the front roous 
of the house. “The proposed visit of the Squire was 
an event uoparalicled and was destined to become 


an era, should he return in safety, as ¢ 


would if he should not—which heaven foret 


Let good men live long and Yr od 


dames too, like 


PAPLAA LA ~ RAP ane 
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Mistress Maggy. 


. . / 
their journey to molest them or make them afraid. J/)\ 
The next day, being Sunday he was surprised ¢/% 


to find that every body know of his intended depar- 
ture. Even the minister in his long prayer before 
sermon, gave evidence of his consideration for the 
execllent man by praying * that a kind Providence 
might watch over those who go down to the sea in 
ships and do business on the great waters, and be 
their guard in their journeying, and bring them in 
safety again to their homes and friends.” 

Allatonce, the whole of that day, the Squire found 
himself a lon. His neighbours shook hands with 
him more heartily than usual, and the little boys 
stood aloof and stared at him. Mistress Maggy 
was also a lioness. ‘The good dames of the village 
gathered round her to look and say something, and 
the poor bodies she had been the angel of benevo- 
lence to, took her hand and said, 

“God bless you, kind mistress Maggy. We 
hope to sce you safe back agnin svon.” 

In the evening the Squire’s house was crowded 
with neighbors droppt din to have a favorable chat; 
such as had been in Boston talked about their visit 
und suggested where the Squire should put up, and 
What he should go to see in the way of sights, such 
asthe Musnem, the Anaconda the child with two 
heads, the foreign lady that told fortunes, and not 
forgetting to go up into the dome of the State House 
and over inte the Navy yard, to see the huge war 
"The 


“e in 1; 
two store Kee pers ladies 


ships. fernale visitors, of which there were 
, Who had been to the city, 
whispered to dame Maggy that she mustn't fail to go 
to the inmost fashionable milliner’s and buy a hat of 
the latest fashion for herself and Praiseworthy, us 
nobody was cousidered fit to be seen in the city 
with a country hat on, no matter how much it cost 
eet the 


. '" ’ ’ 
and gowns and ‘specially cloaks, 


aud she must fashions for the latest caps 
Poor Maggy 
was bewildered with such chat as this and her head 
was ina Whirl with the hundred little commissions 
entrusted to her, every one of which shi 
ture ily promised to fulfil. 


By 
, 


wanted Thomas to bring him the 


good-ha- 


ind by the school-master dropped in and 
latest spelling- 
book printed, and be particular to see whether wri- 


ting-masters in Boston had really departed from the 


old way of setting pot-hooks and hangers for begin- 


ners, and gone right into fine hand with them in 
the outset, as he had heard they did. 

The minister by and by came in, and he in 
rse of conversation, recommended to the Squire 
to bring home a bladder of Scotch snuff, first proof 

his reverence was an enormous snufier) and by no 
ul to goand hear an Orthodox preacher, 
© there 


trine yet preached in Boston, though it hath of late 


s reverence, is sound doe. 


' 


years grievously verged towards Arian. Don't for- 
ret the ts, Squire!” 
‘The Squire faithfully promised tor member them 


and affer some more further talk all round, there 
Bach looked 


and all looked at the minister, 


ll a deep silenee over all. 


at hh sh rhibour ; 


en and stood with his hands on the back 


iif. bb il was ae patehed to the kitely n 


and silence at onee rerened the re, and the entry 


between was filled with rough hands 


py , } 
I he old aog 
4 


Jowle r, growl doa little at being press d too elo ely 


by heavy feet into his corner, and was silenced by 


Bill with a kick, and, 


* Hist you Jowler! Then 


The next moment the voice of the reverend pa 
e “Em 7 
® a > 


Let nothing come nigh them on 






richiniitaanibtoatniaapmtammneten, 


aw 
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ee Oe eee eee 
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tor was calmly raised in prayer in behalf of the 
sheep of his flock who were about to wander for a 


e 
| brief space from their fold. He spoke of the Squire’s 


excellence, and of Maggy’s virtue, and warmed by 
her good deeds, the good man let his prayer glow 
into eloquent discoursing upon her beautiful char- 
acters All eyes were irresistibly raised to gaze 
upon the deserving subject of his eulogium who 
stood modestly by her husband, her hands fold- 
edupon her boson and her forehead bowed and 
resting on his shoulder. ‘Tears were in the Squire's 
eyes» for albeit he got very nearly crying when any 
one praised hun to his face, he could never listen 
to Maggy’s praises without Iciting the tears come 
into his eyes. 

When at the close of the prayer the good min. 
ister, said * Amen” this simple word of assent was 
taken up and pronounced with emphasis by every 
lip in the room and in the crowded entry. 

There was now a general shaking of hands all 
round, and when the company had at length de. 
parted the Squire took his wife in his arms from 
very joy and happiness and kissed her, and said 
with great earnestness and emotion, 

* Maggy, I thank God we have so many friends 
and are so well thought of by our kind neighbors. 
I never before felt so foreibly the valuc of being an 
honest man, and the honor of having a virtuous 
wife. 


Well didthe Peralmist say her price is far 
above rubies!) Diamonds wouldn't buy you, Mag. 
gy! I was glad, and yet L eried, when I heard 
the minister, before all the neighbors, talk in his 
prayer so beautifully about you! It was all true, 
and then he made me fecl asif I didn’t deserve 
you, because I wasn’t a church member, too! 
But I hope, dear, Pit come to it in time.” 

“ T hope you will, dear,” answered the good 
wife with a calm, quict earnestness that seemed full 
of sweet hope. 

Bright andearly on Monday morning, the spring 
wagon made its appearance before the door of the 
farin house, freckled-taced Bill upon the seat hand- 
ling the reins lke a stage driver, and his features 
shining like sun rise. ‘Two coltish looking long- 
tailed bays were harnessed to the wagon, and seem- 
ed fiery enough to run away with it; but a gentle 
pressure upon the reins kept them quict as lambs. 

The Squire now come out, his handsome pew 
suit of blue broad-cloth with large gilt buttons, 
visible through the front of his open surtout. His 
head wus surimounted by a handsome broad-brim- 
med black hat, the fur full an inch long and wav- 
ing with a silky gloss in the wind. He bad a pair 
of new buckskin gloves covering his red fleshy 
hands, and about his good-natured chin was wound 
ascarlet netted conferter, the handy work of 
Magyy herself. In his hand he ca:ried a long 
handled, ivory topped whip, which he 


always 
used for his ponies, and in the other, he held 


a Sill ill 
curpet-bag, borrowed from the minister, to hold a 
change of shirts and a few other little articles of 
apparel, ‘This he handed to Bill and then superin- 
tended the transfer of a huge hair trunk, containing 
the wardrobe of his good wife, his daughter and 
son. ‘Their trunk being safe ly deposited in the 


back of the wagon which proved a joot too short 
for it, and strongly bound with a cord, the Squire 


* helped his wife to ithe front seat and then assisted 
back Massey w 
dressed very neat and comfortably in a snugly-fit- 


s 
Praiseworthy to the one. is 


‘ting linsey-wool sey green habit, a bright red shawl 


and net gloves; and her head was kept warm and 


——- ee 
ee — @- veverres 
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at the same time adorned by a very showy pink 
velveteen hat, bought by the Squire at his friend 
Miss Kidder’s, in’Gusta. ‘Two huge red roses the 
Squire’s own taste, adorned the left side ; and al- 
together the hat had been the day before at meeting 
the envy of every body inthe village. Praiseworthy 
had procured the mate to the pink hat, only the 
roses were yellow and half blown in token of maid- 
enly condition, and it was tied with a ribbon a grain 
stuarter than dame Maggy ventured to wear: 
though the Squire insisted that nothing could be 
too handsome for her. ‘This young lady wore also 
a habit, but it was of bright crimson merino, and as 
she had quite a pretty figure, being slender justin the 
inverse proportion to her mother’s rotundity, she 
disdained a shaw!, and so displayed her fine form 
with quite an air of pretention; for Praiseworthy 
was a belle in her way, and an heiress, and had 
quite an exalted notion of herself; though at heart 
she had all her mother’s good natare ; but young 
maidens are expected to be a little presuming, es- 
pecially when they are daughters of a rich Squire 
and wore pretty black eyes, and a tolerable com. 
plexion, bating a few freckles about the nose. 
Praiseworthy was rather good looking, and was 
called remarkably genteel by all the good dames 
and young men; though the young ladies weuld 
hardly give her credit for much. 

By her side sat Thomas, a short, square built 


{ young country farmer, with a pair of hands 


sun. 
burne ‘ 
ten 


looking like a string of currots, a snub nose 


turned up in the air like a pointer’s, sinall twinkling 
laughing eyes, like his father’s, and an air of gen. 
eral good-heartedness combined with simplicity. 
He was twenty years of age, had becn to the village 
school till he was sixteen, till he learned 


+ ! 
aus ued 


as * the master could teach him,” as he expressed 
it when his father took hun home to make a farmer 
of him ; and he had a few days previous to the 
opening of our story given him a farm of his own, 
a circumstance that made a man of him at onee. 
The chief trait, in the character of the young farmer 
were simplicity and er dulity, united with an inor- 
dinate love of money. He was thoroughly avari- 


cious. Yet he was clever and good temper enough 


If. 


nd a cent on a fourth of July 


when his interest was not at stake. had never 


been known to sp¢ or 


muster days; but all that was given 


him LOT & ih 
occasions, he safely put into a woodea box with a 
hole in the top; and every Saturday might he 
would count it over, whether the weck had inercased 


his store or not, 


"hhere was a pleasure to hin in 
handling the coppers ! 
Ife now were a br snuff colored suit, 


ieht vest 
and all, adorned with steel buttons, bis fancy, for 
he was soincthing of a buck in his way, aad a bran 
new white hat with a high crown and narrow brim 


Ile 


reen 


stuck on a little inclined ever his left ear. 
sporte la pair of white cotton rlove ; and a ” 
cotton umbrella, with bis name, * ‘Thomas Starks,” 


cut out in full length upon the handle. 
At length all 


took the reins from Bul 


} Sum r a % 
Was reacy for astert Ph eqUure 


aud sent hin aft tostraddl 


the big hair trunk and amid the well wishes of bis 


hired men and the dairy girls and thetears of Dolly, 


and the barking of the dows, and the loud * «ood 


byes,” of some of his neighbors, the Squire cracked 
his long whip lash and away the long tailed pon 
sprung ! 

As the vehicle rattled along the villave street, 


every body was at the doors and w 


them off; and atthe villaze 
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ered fairly a crowd, early as it was, who gave the 


Squire and family three cheers as he dashed past, 
and then went in to get their morning bitters, 
before going to work for the day ! ‘This was when 
men “ rose up early in the morning to follow strong 
drink,” as saith the scripture of topers three thou- 
sand years ago! Fog-breakers were known in the 
time of Solomon. 

After a pleasent ride of ten or twelve miles 
through a fine farming country, the spirited horses 
at length came to the piteh of a hill that looked 
down into the bosom of a pleasant vale in which 
Augusta lies embosomed, with a ghincing of the 
Kennebeck flowing through it From this elevation 
he had one of the finest views in Maine, and fora 
moment stopped his horses to contemplate it, and 
then flourishing his whip about his horses heads he 
rattled down the steep hill, and was soon in the 
handsome streets of the village. They rode by the 
State House which Maggy said she thought must 
be the largest building in the world ; but her ad- 
miration was cooled by her son, ‘Thomas, who said 
“he'd hearn as how the Bosting Stat-hus could 
sweller up twenty on it an’ not feel it. 

* Bless me ? 
Peter,” « 


ty 
i ve 


lin alinost afraid to go to Boston, 
jaculated the good lady, Pim afraid I 
sha wouder-struck and so never be fit for any 
thing afterwards !” 


‘ ! } 
* No doubt 


dl see a good deal up to Bos- 


red the Sq ire 





ton, Mavev: answe 


It! 


whoo 


sti lug Colle 
wil ke 
' Wo ? 


plaucently 3 ‘* but warrant ye 


ho 


‘ ) your 


senses, Whoa -ho articulated 


the Squire, to hts horses as they were disposed to 
vo uhead of one of Pinkhani’s loaded staves that 


was going by on full ran to get to the boat in time. 
The way was now very exciting with the coaches, 


Here 


wagons with country folks, or loaded with e 


earriages of all kinds e@oimg along. 


were 


vs or 


chickens; carts with a dozen bleating calves as 


passengers, or filled withthe furniture of a mover; 


flocks of sheep, droves of eattle, trains of horses, 


and horsemen at full speed; and faster than all 
Carpenter's Express) wayon, 


\ leaving everything 
behind it. Allwas animation and excitement, and 


faust driving to reach the boat, two miles below at 
the Pfallos | bein tune, though half an hour 
vel! “Phe Squire well knew his two po- 
nies would vo pust y “kritter,”’ as he said to 
his wile, but did net lke to compromise his 
dignity asva Sq by rine nor to get lis colts 
wari. So he remed thei inacross tae plain’ and 
trotted evenly along through the crowded frent 
streets of Hallowell, and as he passed the ** Gaze 
ette” office, he pointed the sign out) with his whip 
to his wood dame, for the Squire had been for thirty 
years a subseriber, and so the sign over the oflice 


seemed lke an old iend; and we cannot here for- 


bear adding, that the upright yeoman always paid 
his subsenption when the bull was presented 5 * for” 


said he to M wey, as he would retarn lis well- 


filled pocket book to its decp coat receptacle, after 
having discharged this sacred duty, “ for Maguey, 
the Printer has a mouth to feed anda back to clothe 


aus well as other Christian folks ; and may be he 


hi 1 fan ly at homes af he has they have mouths 
ind back ul —T dare iy p inter’s childre n 
a’nt born with ty} in ther hands, and have 
to co to sehool and learn lke any beady else: 

! bapks to buy for “em, and the school- 
! ‘ uo] i to pay Printers give us 
i ej ire threat hody else with then paper, 
comin every week full o’ mee readin’ and the 
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f news of what’s going on in the country, and doin’s | 
| 


, at Washington, and I al’ays pay their bills easier | 
|» than I do any others ’cept the minister's for preach- | 
in’. added the Squire, 
with a look of special reverence, “ the minister first 


‘The minister first al’ays” 


and the printer next, * that’s my motto, ” 


{Coneluded in our next. | 
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TILE CONTRAST, 
Al Tale of Aecal Hite. 


BY 


HARRIETTE A. B. é 


and the nablene 


/ 


“ Be noble s that lies 
} In other men, 8 et dead, 


Willrise in majesty to meet thine own.” i 


e(ping bul nes 


CHAPTER I. ? 


Frank Carson, was one of Nature’s noblemen, 
although his * title to a mame” was franked only 


by the eclat of being “the best workman” in the 


Carpenter and Joiner’s establishment of 1 


& Co. and his * local habitat 


— 
| cot- 


the 


ion” wus a smal 


taye—and rery suiall it was too, in one of 


Mii City 
that at 


suburban streets of * the 
Now 


yours—reader mine, and tmagine 


don’t turn up istoeratic nose of 


[ aim going to 


bore you with a long train of parrenue associations 


when L tell you that Frank’s mother was a wid. 


ow, and that he had two sisters also, who were 


very clever artistes, as well as thei brother, in the 


way of their profession —-which was that of up- 
prenticed dress-makers at one of the fashionable 


modistes in C———I1 street. 

The 
halo of novel interest around the 
this 


pen of Ingraham, has thrown a peculiar 


fuir young repre- 


sentatives of creative science of modern 


times: and many a beautiful gr /setfe, as good and 


unassuming as beautiful—has sudde nly stepp'd 


the n 


zzard pen——an ex imple, and an 


of 
to 


urts 


forth from her humble obse unity by 1awric 


his wi incentive 


thousands of her fair sisters, Whose young he 


beat as truthfully, ewenerou 
der the 


those th it throb 


ly, and femininely, un- 


graceful folds of a neat calico dress, 


as 


so exquisitely beneath the white 


satin dresses which their skillful fingers have 


us. 
sisted to fashion. 

Frank's 
Ile 


the 


hours were devoted to 


ta long way 
Don: 4 
loquize “all by his 
» like pr 
a and wherefore of all sorts of 


‘ity ol 


isure udy.— 
of 


to 


had already oo into 


labyrinth 


issics— knew us from beginning 


’ 
ha | 





end: cr uld sol riSe hg from Cire- 


ro Nene a born icher, and could ex- 


abtruse 
that 


plain the 
sylloquisms, with a saga perception 
itton aut, 


Yule, at 


some, who, 


would done cred Sadi 


hours,” 


went regularly to Old recitation 


and if there were more witty 


than beneyolent—indulved themselves in 


ot 


frequent 
he 
warded by the kuidne 


dent Dwireht 


jests at the expense the yo was 


more than amply 1 ss and 


encouragement of Pre 


his venerable, honored head! and the sympathy 
and cordial good- feeling of 1 tof the young as- 
pirants, who in remembrance that— 

Worth makes the man, the want of t—the fellow” 


very often lent him a helping hand in’ his groping 


? about amid the intricacies of classic tomes. Ly 
i? a erees, his quickened vision was the first to per- 
8 . 

ve the bright gleams of light—afur off, amid the 
darkness, and then it was that he shot ahead 


f , luis competitors the seeming tortoise had reached 


Y the yoal soonest; and it was now Iu 
c 
O3e@s— 

we 


turn * 


fer his hand-lamp,” he 
and an unaffected simplicity 
and good nature, that soon won him the loye and 
respect of the whole brother-hood. 


as Carlysle which 


suys, 


did, with a grace, 


Even the bon vivants, who had at first, amused 
themselves at the idea of the young carpenter 
“running from his shop at the chapel-bell to re- 
lieve himself of his burning aspirations,” 
felt in the 
when they found that the young 


suddenly 


a ck cided change tempe rature also, 
Mereury of the 
joiner’s-shop had been running to some purpose— 
having risen nearly to the top of the 
in Old Yale, while they 
Nimrod,” 


The result was, 


thermometer 
were considerably * below 
and Cicero too. 

that they, one and all, extended 
their hands in fellowship, and looking in his frank, 
generous face they slapp’d him on his shoulder, 
and declared he was “a deuced wood fellow,” and 


worthy theneeforth to be “one of them,” in) con- 


sequence of which decision, he was politely invited 
to take part in sundry excreises—consisting in 
many, and varied exlibitions of skill in pasting 
pl icards on the doors of the ditforent tutors rooms 
—which plecards, sometimes read very expr ssive- 


ly, and in playing little quict games of * whist” 
&c. all of which our hero modestly declined, and 
so the hon virants drank their old Rhenish, and 
p! Lye d their @ames with Professors, and ecards, as 


nk Car 


usual, suyine that * br: on was a good fel- 
low, but deueed 
to his taste for plane 


Mason, 


wom, and if 


singular—it was probably owing 
me 
ents. 


ile 


and simple amuser 


was not 





Harry Frank’s  shop-m 


cl was his mate fm the he cer- 


it, iba 


amusements for the ev 


he 


| 
0} 
shop, 


tainly was not out of for rry much oftener 


found his ming, among a 


certain class who frequent cating-houses and sec. 
hose conversation and em- 
betting, &e. 


had a good mothier, 


ond class hotels, and w 
ployment is racing, 


Harry 


being much accustomed to afl 


but 


tlaregence, 


and sisters too, 


*t the 


and look upon woman as the subordinate part of 

reation, designed expressly for the play thing of 
the moment, he troubled lhiunself ve ry htt! tbout 
“family joys and cares,” and indeed, sometimes 
passed whole weeks Without seeing the dear beings 
—who loved him, in’ spite of his weywardness— 
for happily, they were ignorant that a term of 
harsher signification could have been applied, and 
truthfully too. 

Harry's mother was a sempstress, and often, 
had the grey dawn surprised her, at her task by 
the waning lamp, for Mary and Ellen, were, 
both, too slender and deheate, to bear the 1 ohtly 

toil of their mothe r, and so they struggled On, 
hoping that better d iys Wot ld at last come. 
CHAPTER IL 

A period of five years has ela ed, th its ree- 
ord of passing events, and our friends of the pre- 
ceeding chapter nave experi itermal chang 
as regards position in society Ac 

Krank Carson, our ind thle hero now 
Franklin Carson. q. * Architect and Builder,” 
and has removed to the great metro} i wher 
his profession gives him ample ficld for the exer- 
cise of his mechanical genius, while his aequire- 

nents and scientific research render him the pride 
and ornament of an extensive e:re of friend 

The ca py nter’s ipprentice now a ** wentle. 
man’ on the eyes of the world, and, 1 11 r. 
ling with the aristocrats of a r | of proud 
ancestors, und the mushroom ari: toerates of ycs- 
tk rday , he does not forget ** the pu puy o thi 


; 


work bench ;” and many a sound volume finds its 
quiet way to the humble ledgings of an_ aspiring 
workman, accompanied with mueli trie ndly advice 
The 


difficulties which impeded his own progress, 


and instruction. donor remembers 


the 


worthy 


and does not * hide his light under a bushel.’ 


Julia Carsou, who was always somewhat am- 
bitious—is now the envied wistress of a handsome 
establishment in the most fashionable 
lady ‘ 


—a distinguished practitioner of the 


street of the 
{Thorne Wilson 
Materia Med- 


of 


© Empire City 3” and as the 


some those same 


ica, ives splendid fetes to 
the 


she had so often touched, 


“high-born dames,” hem of whose garments 


almost with fear and 
trembling—in the classic 
Verily, the 
strange 
Jane Ca 


to acquire 


“city of Elis”—" lang 


syne.” wheel of Fortune worketh 


some reversions in its evolutions. 


rson—thie y having been enabled 
the 


time teacher of 


rounger, 


a thorough musical education by 


assistance of Frank, was, for 


soMnie 


“the divine art” in a distinguished Seminary: but 


closed her engagement with her pupils by entering 


upon another, of rather a different nature, with a 


young merel good 


int of striet moral habits, and 


position, together with a large capital—as silent 


porter of the firm of Melville & Co. rather an 
unusual sinecure for our “ yoluble sex,” which 
demonstration she soon taught him the folly of, 
for every week she gave a soiree musicale, at 


which many eminent performers assisted, 
elite 


and of 


e all 


cours thre were in attendance: and what 
between these musical “ reunions,” and company 
the remainder of the week, he very soon found 


that “the IH inp of ‘Tara’s halls” diseoursed consid. 
more music than it 


Mrs. Melville bein 


gant instrument also, and played as 


was wont in by gone 


days ; g a proficient on that cle- 


skillully, and 
if she had forgotten that the 


sang as divinely, as 


a 


silken lett rs”’ were ‘reyoeably fastened tround 


her hege lord, and that there wus “uw no necesity 
for being enchanting, the bird being caught and 
caged. 

But Jane Melville had been tuught in teo strict 
a school of adversity to “| vrht the candle at both 
ends,” and so without falling into the common 
error ol women fond of fashionable society—ex- 
travagance, she was still enabled by her delicate 

ust pereeption, and woman's tact, to be really 

munificent and bountiful, upon principles of true 
CCONOTNY, an CCONOY which sent nu ny a hou cless 
wanucercr from the door witha olad he irt, and a 
ble S| r § vel] ne up t »| lip ° 

But where is HH ry Mason—Frank's shop-mate 
and co-worker? Tle inhabits a large, Iniposing, 
looking building on Blackwell's Island, where by 
dint of toil and close appl cation, lus talents wall, 
no doubt, enable him to (read the highest path in 
hi prole n—in |i s probation tlterm of ir ye irs 

Ila ry Mason had, in an evil moment, linked 
} eli to a precio ‘band of brothers, who were 
} ne re t world osten bly as venders of 
Various Ware 1 ft business transaction, but 
Who were in reality, a gang of counterfeiters, pick- 
pockets and burglars, who aly ays found money 
very plenty, notwithstanding the hardest of “ hard 
t ( ‘ It was this last consideration, that in- 
duced Ifarry to 1 ke a fea 1 p e wit 
his co Cc, nd he w mn l us 
‘ ot} ast yg t ost perilor leats of 

10] A i¢ ch, the Police at last 
‘ turcd h 1 WwW i i ! honors and pr Is ol 
wuut **t ‘ upon hi 








ae een 


ee eee 


ee 





which had early rebelled against the influence of 
maternal teachings, of maternal warnings and , 
love; and at length became so entirely® hardened 
and corrupt that “the still small voice” within 
ceased io whisper its voiceless, but solemn teach- 
ings of duty, and he became a felon, an outcast, a 
disgrace to his family. 

His mother never recovered from the shock of 
the dreadful tidings; and having been long an in- 
valid, this rude jarring of her heart-strings, already 
so fearfully shattered, proved too much for her 
feeble strength, and they laid her to rest as peace- 
fully, and dreamlessly, as though no sorrow had 
ever swept over her with its troubled sea. 

His sisters, thus bereaved of their last earthly 
protector, struggied for awhile against the poverty 
that was crushing them with an iron hand, but at 
last found an asylum with their friends, the Car- 
sons, whoreceived them with open arms. 

So much for the different destinies of two beings 
surrounded by comparatively the same influences, 
but in whose hearts the principles of good and evil, 
were widely different in their developments, the 
one, endeavoring to elevate his mind and conduet 
to the standard of “ what Man should the 
other, grovelling below his better instincts of nature 


- 
be P 
‘ 


and duty, and thus defacing the glorious image of 
a being who might walked upright by 


“light of perfect day,” instead of groping about in 


have 


gross darkness, among pitfalls. 

This is no tale of fiction dear reader; Franklin 
Carson, may be seen hurrying along Broadway 
at business hours—while the respectiul tippings of 
multitudious beavers, the cordial shukings of hands 
and hearty grectings of stern old veterans, tell 
plainly that he isa “man on Change,” who has 
But to 
grateful incense is the heart felt God bless you 


no lack of friends either. him, the most 


hal 
which falls so gently, and so often on lis car, in 
that great thoroughfare. 

January, loli. 
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tatway—Porters, &c.—Passengers—Love 


Passing Sights. 


Great Western 
of home—a Railway Party 

Tue Great Western Railway, is one of the best 
conducted in England and is greatly travelled. 
The terminus of the Great Western Railway is at 
Paddington, about 6 miles from London Bridge, but 
the Company have conveyances to deliver goods at 
any part of the city. 

The railway is continued through to Exeter, 240 
miles from London, on the broad guage, that is 
seven fect between the rails; there are also two 
lines of rails, one for the up and the other for the 
down trains. ‘The cars leave London about every 
half hour and there are 5 different classes of car- 
riages and trains, viz. the Luggage train, the first, 
the 


second, and third class passage trains, and 


* Express train, whieh runs from London to Exeter 


e. 2 
in four hours and a half. 


The porters, officers and conductors connected 


1M, with the Great Western Railway wear suitable 


Yet did Harry curse his unlucky stars, and 
di), call it“ fate—destiny,” when it was the infallible 
é/e result of his own blind passions, and vitiated heart 
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identified; and at every station, hand bills are 
placed forbidding the passengers to give any money 
to the persons in the employ of the Company, whose 
dismissal would be the consequence ; it has arisen 
from the exorbitant demands of coachmen, porters 
and others on the pockets of travellers, in the shape 
of fees, and is carried to such an extent, that, many 
will pay an annual sum to their employers, out of 
the earnings gained in the shape of fees, donations, 
&c. and it is honorable to the Great Western Com- 
pany, and alike creditable to their feelings as men, 
that they have stepped forward to put an end to 
this growing nuisance. 

The British railways interfere but little, with 
the country through which they pass, as they never 
obstruct or impede travel on any other thorough- 
fare, always going over or under any roads, Xc. 
which may come in their way. Among the ad- 
vantages which railway travelling is said to possess, 
[ never heard mentioned, the study of hutaan nature. 
Ina railway train, you can see specimens of ne arly 
While the English people are but 


imperfectly represented in parliament, they may be 


every class. 
said to be fully represented in the railway ears. 
The second and third class trains ure the ones 
most widely patronised and there you see « xhibited 
the most striking phases of the human charaeter. 
The middle classes of Fi 


from the charaeter they formerly bore, many of them 


land are fast changing 
having risen from the lower ranks of the people and 
acquired a competence by industry and economy, 
still adhere to the parsimonious habits which ena- 
bled them to attain it. 

The nobility, the aristocracy of England, in pri- 
life their 


acknowledged inferiors; while they are haughty and 


vate are affuble and familiar towards 
cold to their would be equals, the middle classes. 
The middie classes are more haughty towards 
the lower classes and complacent to the nobility on 
rising 3 while they 


whose extravagancies they are os 
possess not that liberality and benevolence of char- 
acter, Which formerly characterised “ the Old 
Koglish Gentleman.” 

You often see exhibited in a striking manner the 
inhabitativeness or love of home for whieh the ru. 
ral population are noted and which forms a great 
feature in English character; it isthe same feeling 
which makes the Enelishman averse to change, 
opposed to innovations, and resolved to upport the 
perpetuity of existing institutions, 

At tle next station you see a party waiting for 
the train—the train arrives there is a great busth 
running to and fro:—such a to do, such a tumbling 
of 


ol 


boxes, bundles and baskets; alway thinking 
something forgotten, 
yuld be thought 
then ad 


changed without number till the conductor hurrics 


and forgetting something 


which sh of, “till the last mo- 
ment comes, eus and farewells are ex- 


we go—then we have the in- 
! 


them off, and away 
telligence they are only going twenty or thirty miles 


and by the appearance they are yvictualled for a 
: Pt ) 
voyage. 


There 


seem cndless, 


is a large reticule basket whose contents 
as the first burst of sorrow 
attack there 


bottle s 


and as soon 
united 
Ac. 


is over there is a on it: are 


cakes, sandwiches, innumerable of 
unmentionable liquors, and a general invitation to 
assist in demolishing the viands, 

The passenger on the Great Western Railw Ly 
sees plenty to draw his attention in the country, 
through which he is passing. You pass within 


sight of the castle and park of Windsor, the an. 


cient abbey of Reading, and many other places of 
historical interest. 

Policemen are stationed at every crossing, and 
often you see a small flower garden extending along 
the rail, kept in cultivation by them, to pass the te- 
dious time. J.C. 
Loudon, Eng. December, 1846. 
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S$SGCSEHHANS, 


“A FIRE IN THE REAR” 

Tiere was fun as well as fighting down in the 
neighborhood of the Rio Grande last summer, and 
a Yankee in that section, albeit atolerably shrewd 
specimen of the genius, got “ a fire in the rear” 
the best cal- 
culations ever made for a small fortune, and at the 


which raked down and demolished 


same time raised a laugh which filled the adjoining 
chapparal for a mile in eve ry direction, 

Water was searee during the heat of summer at 
Brazos Island, and liquor not so plentiful at times 
as thie 


necessities of 


It was 
at one of these thirsty seasons that our Yankee, by 


sojourners required, 


some hook or crook, got hold ofa barrel of tolerably 


fuir cider, and with this small stock in trade he 


ut 
once * set up” business. "To rake and serape 
together a pureel of boards and odd bits of eanyass, 


enough to build a small shanty, was the work of 
but a short hour; to set his barrel upon a couple of 
skids in the back part of the tent, to tap it, and to 
commence retailing the cider ata dimea glass, oc- 
eupicd but a short time more, 

Customers flocked in by dozens, the cider we nt 
off ata rapid rate, and the Yankee was making 


ee 


his etarnal fortin’ at a stride that would have 


elated Joha Jacob Astor in his early days. Some 
of his patrons complained thata dime a glass for 
cider, which was not worth more than two dollars 
a barrel at the outside, was an outrageous price 


but the times were hard, and retailer's consciences 


ecasy— 


he had all the cider in the market, and eould 
not afford to sell any cheaper. 

This state of things went on for an entire day, 
the Yank« ‘ 


patrons. 


quarters being beset 


the 


by throngs of 


! 
On following morning and before the 


cider was yet half sold, they began to thin off grad- 


of the 


' ‘ 
only now and then a strage! 


ually, and by the middle afternoon it was 
ng stranger that visit- 
ed the shade and cider of the retailer. What was 
the matter?) What had caused this sudden falling 
offof custom? "The reader will soon see. 

‘Towards night a new face appeared in the shan. 
ty and called for a glass of cider. It was drawn, 
swallowed, and the customer took out his purse 
and inquired the price. 


* One dime,” said the 


Yankee. 
* One what?” retorted customer. 

“Tag cooly re phic dthe Yankee. 
led the 
wood eicer here at five cents a glass. 
led the Yankee. 
“There aint a pint of cider, "ee pt what Py 


are barril, this 


customer; “ why I 


y-o-u ¢ ach. t,” draw 


got 


side of Orleens, Pin darned 


if there is. 
* IT know better,” ciaculated the customer tartly. 
* T bought a glass of cider, not two hours avo, and 
only paid five cents for it.” 
“ Td like know where you effected that small 


transaction,” queried the Yankee. 


“Right round here.’ was the answer. 
“J guess it was fright round here’ Right 


a. == <9) 
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round where, I'd like to know 7” continued the } are constantly diminishing their particles by friction ; 


cider vender, 


‘ 


to another in the street the other day, * you're the 
feller what stole my marbles.” ‘ No Taint. “Then ¢)y 


How To rick A Srree.—* I say,” said anurchin ‘ 
; and collision, so that they flow faster and faster N 


e 
4 ‘ Why, close by here, somewhere—just back of | through the enlarged opening, and the machine, 


4 





your place,” 

“Tl bet you tu drinks you didn’t” spoke up the 
Yankee, * and we'll go right round and see.” 

“* Done,” said the customer, and off they started. 

Sure enough, “right round here” they found 
another cider establishment in full blast. A second 
Yankee had rigged a small shade in the rear of the 
first Yankee’s shanty, had tapped the other end of 
the latter’s barrel of cider through a board, and was 
retailing it at five cents a glass to a perfect rush of 
customers.—N. O. Picayune. 


returned the customer. { 


turn it which way you will, becomes deranged and 
useless. So itis with the state machine; by strug- 
gling against the restraints of the monarchial or 
oligarchical principle, the people do but too often 
enlarge and extend its capacity, while they weaken 
and wear out themselves, untill the proper and use- 
ful balance between the two is entirely destroyed. 
All governments, therefore, however well poised at 
first, have as constant a tendency towards derange- 
ment as the hour-glass. ‘The balance may be re- 
stored in either case, by diminishing the power that 
has been enlarged, and extending that which has 


I'm a liar, am 1?”—and without more ado he com- 
menced a violent battery on the person of the un- 
offending lad. 
0 0 

“ Cox. W. is a fine-looking man, ain’t he ?” said 
“Yes,” replied another, 
‘*T was taken for him once.” “ You! why you 
‘“] don’t care for that—I 


a person the other day. 


are as ugly as sin.” 
was taken for him—I endorsed his note, and was 
taken for him by the sheriff.” 





CO he Raval Depository, 


THE NEW LIGIIT. been lessened in the wear and tear of years—this | { 
Ir was said of Burns ' e light whi , is Reform. Or you may wait till the machine is ! ; 
; ‘ lof Burns, that the light which led | 3 , { SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1847. 
him astray, was light from heaven; a false and j Sbliged to be turned toysy-turvy and thrown into | 
\ g ¢ als i ) 
} unguarded assertion, for no light from heaven ean total disorder, or dashed to picces —this is Revolu- } 
ie ag : ee } GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE. 
ever lead man astray. ‘The spiritual new light is ion. , T 
5 A ‘ , ——0%9 6 Ct , ne January No. of Graham’s Magazine, for 1847, stands 
a Jack-o’-lantern, which sometimes lures its fol- -D } . ePgelcge: ” shaky 
‘ ‘ cope ‘ A GOOD TEST } unrivaled by any of its predecessors ; each number of the 
wore . "Se ¢ 26 aw > ' 4 . 4 2 
lowers into quagmures and pit-falls 3 or it may be } : . . - \ present volume will contain from ten, to fifteen pages extra, 
the elitter of gold, and the dazzling lustre of world. W E he ard a story, the other day, which is too of a new novel, by James Fennimore Cooper, entitled ** The , 
ly greatness, by which they are lighted to dienities good to be lost. Farmer Dickens, for so we will slets of the Gulf,” a sea Novel, together with the commence ; 
¢ - 5 5 . " ° 7 “ . " . § 
and high places. Of this latter we will cite an in- call him, one of the neighboring York county far- ment, ofa prize story, by C.J. Peterson, for which the pre- ? 


mium of S200 was awarded, it treats of the 
is titled, * 


. : _ - ve — Revolution, and 
stance from the life of Andrew mers, alike noted for his shrewdness and_ pretty coleman . 


M'Crie :—* When 


Galloway, an old woman, who had been one of his 


Melville > Dr a : 3 . 
Melville, by Dr. tby J Jenki ‘ f Phe Oath of Marion,” we have read the first part 
] > — : . De al . c Ss, s site ) 0 enkil under pretence o , one 
( owper was mad Bishop ot ir Was visite y c Ss, I and were highly gratified. The number contains many more 
trading oxen, while his real object was to secure articles of equal merit, besides three beautiful engravings. 


Address, post paid, Georue R. 


St. Philadelphia. 


. ‘ : — 2 ae : a yl _ a ae ae a ¢ ‘he. 
parishioners, and a favourite, could not be persua- one of Farmer Dicken’s daughters. Finding no Granam & Co.129 Chestnut 


ded that her minister had deserted the Presbyterian | Way to accomplish the real object without a direct 


EO @ Catto — 
' : COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
a visit at the Canongate, where he had his residence, Tur January No. of this*excellent Magazine. is before u ; 
ur Janus N ) s“excellen gt ~. ps beh s. ‘ 


as De 7 _ Wiss satiate . | tive. Joe was not shrewd enough to manage for ‘ 
as Dean of the Chapel Royal. ‘The retinue of ser- V : } Jt has commenced its seventh volume: this number contains } 


cause. Resolved to satisfy herself, she paid him appeal to the old man, he ventured to pop the ques. 


} ‘ ; 
tion and received in return a most decided nega- } 


vants, through which she had to pass, staggered his girls. Joe, nothing daunted, pushed the trade two engravings, with a beautiful fashion plate, which for 
® . . : } _— . . . os “ore! . ) 
the good woman's confidence, and being ushered in oxen, and, in spite ol the farmer's shrewdness, style and simplicity cannot be surpassed ; the reading matter 


succeeded in a bargain by which the old man found as usual is ofthe highest order. It is very neatly printed, and 


At the next appear- 


into a room, where the bishop sat, she exclaimed— 


. . . ” has a graceful appearance throughout its various departments 
.* * . _ ¢ e 6 ehawe my | “art g } . 
©*QOh Sir, what’s this ?—and ye ha’ really left the himself esse ntially shaved. ‘Terms, three dollars per annum in advanee. Edited by Jomn 











/ guid cause, and turned prelate !’— Junet!” said | ance of Joe at Farmer Dickens's, all was changed Inman and A. Wesv, 140 Nassau St. N.Y. 
the bishop, * [have got a new light on this subject.” | and the old man at once declared that he might go gil nnn 
/ : o> 
te. Con” replied Janet: “ for when ye was at ahead, for if he was shrewd enough to cheat him 
’ ; } ! espe Bi: on YOUNG PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 
Perth, ye had but ae eandle, and now ye ha’ got } he could risk him with the gals. Joe went ahead, 
twa before ye-—That's your new light.” took possession of his desired object, and thus far Tus Young Posple’s Magazine, bes commenced Hs seoend 
. ye: 5 . — ; td ¥ . a volume with the January No. Itbids fair to become a favo 
— ose Geo— has shown that the old man was not in error as to | is, with the rending public. All orders should be addressed 
his conclusion. 1 to Joun Hotmes, Proprietor, 142 Nassau St. N, Y. 
THE “ AGER” — 1D ¢ Ceo — 
A person travelling in the West, called at a ; _ An atticlein the sale of which youmay | —os Oto ; 
ORSE.——2 i icie ‘ Si Mi 
house near the road-side to solicit a drink of wate . . . : : . sinine Remitt: , 
we : 2 4 ‘water, | cheat your own father without any imputation upon Letters sapiens Remittances, 
when the wing conversation occurred ¢ of ~ » “ed Pee ding esdantlas t 
a gue tities ‘< “ re > your honesty, or your sense of fihal duty. Dr. Bur- { Reccired at this Oe are Wedn iy! ist, deducting the 
* ? » » i . ‘. ™ >"? . . - ad rmount of postage paid, 
ell, my bey, how long have you lived here , . I gel 
. : » : , aving g reason for disposing of his nag 
* T don’t know sir, but mother says ever since I i ee — ¥ : —n = . : : , low th. Co 1.1. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 81,00; TH. M. Lowville, 
was born.” . got upon its back, and rode it up and down, with- \. ¥. 82.00: M.S. Middleville, N.Y. $1.00; P.M. Niver 
‘ P out succeeding, however, in concealing its defects. ¢ ville. N, ¥. 83.00; D.S. P. Stamford, N.Y. 81,00; Br. Y.S. 
; * Hlave you any brothers or sisters ?”’ “~ ; . Cairo, N,V. 81.25; J.W. Hanover, N. Y. 81,00; J.B. K. 
{ “Y . f im, “ My good doctor,” said the expected purchaser, | gjae Creek. NUY. 81.00: Miss ©. PLR. Locust Corner, O. 
' * Yes, a few. : 2 ) * Perr 1.0 iG. Mancheste ’ 
dedicates “ when you want to take ine in, you should mount £1.00: HOD. Perry, N.Y. 81.00; G.G. Manchester, N.Y 
“ How many ” . - &1.00: C. & G. Great Barrington, Ms. S100: Miss M.G. 
; op ‘| s I | *9 ; a pulpit, not a horse.’ Franklinton, N.Y. 81.00; A.M. MeN. oh - dante, An . ” , 
* Ten or jeven, reckon. \ , _ » R.PLS. Morieon, N.Y. 83.00; FB. W lint Creek, N. 
* Pretty healthy | eit?” { —— OG Lato $3.00; J. R. M. Clintonville, N.Y. 8500; P.M. Cassville, 
re ; , * Is! Pry . ¢ Se ye . e 
C7 , a oo ¥ - ) * Do ror, said a London Lawyer, who vas N. ¥. 95,00; C.C.M.1 Wes ’ “se dye, Ms 100; P.M 
‘ © Yes, but sometimes we have a little ager. : a So Plaintield, N. J. $10.00; BP. M. Poolsville, N.Y. 36,00, 
4 ' lately examining a mine in Cornwall, to a clergy- IER. 
ny of you gotit now : : —on) 8 ro 
“y : : to | , hal man, his friend, as they stood together on thi top, e 
, s, a few o1 $ ro >have the shakes 2 3. ‘ ; 
s ‘ ,al on us is goin to have the shake “as vou know all things from the surface to the IARRIACES, 
this afternoon.” : , o..1 a ee sacistonee of Patar O. We 
, centre, pray how far is it from this] t to that of _AtS k Tan ; the ‘ fT +. Ten 
“* How many 2” b A o : Evek. | by the Rev. B. Van Zane ft Kinderhook, on the 
- the infernal remions * |] cannot exactly ascer- fist ult. Mr. Edgar 8 rd, to Miss I yerance Hinckley 
“ Why all on us except sister Nance, and sl , ne” it ie tas let go tthe t 
is thet & eiune ctiien. & sae tale ails Me ns. os See,” Se eee At Stuck po “ih ult by the Rev Alden Seovel, Mr 
( i POS "Tittle! caccr on Ke oO ner ¢ . ' ’ " oe) , ' > ' ‘ 
. : , 3.9 . your hold and you will be there directly. = n Whi i, to Miss Calforna R, Cleveland, both o 
and if it did, she is so contrary she wouldn't shake . . ry 
no | , wes ra J 2 Oo nl 1, (en. ¢ Gth ult. by the Rev. William Riel 
9 how you could fix her! An Trish laborer plunged into the river and Mr. Jabez 1.1 of the former place, to Miss Sarah 
rs ,é GO ae ; . Be M. ilat ,. dauvelter of the late Simeon 8. Hatheway, of 
= Nauled out a gentleman who was actually crown t 
‘ . . . = ae ’ n the It dow tl 
’ HOUR-GLASS. ing; the gentleman rewarded Pat with a sixpence. ;, ae : ' ’ 
| *? : % aia : ites A 7 ' ei? 
» @ ale EVERYTHING, we are told, has its hour. and an “Well, said the dr pong 1 er, secing Pat vin D. Vilns, M. D. to M C1 e l, 
bd \ hour-glass offers no exception to the rule * its period ao ibtful | Cc. “aint y u satistied Do you 1 ‘ 7 2 6 Oe \ / 
| " of utility is but a shortone. The sands vradually wcnpaas: maar more?" “Oech !’ answered th DEATHS. \n" 
; j 3 = . , . 
I" f + Wear and fil away the aperture throueh which poor fellow. looking hard at the one he lad rescut d Ar A uN. ¥ 6 t. Charles Fitch Lefiing 
‘ t ther on tt j i. i s ‘ ClO Be 
2. Y they pass, at the same time that the y them clye “TT think I'm waned?" \ the 3 year of wo 


9) ie = =e sis ror wv 


ee we 
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MY MOTHER'S SMILE. 


g Forthe Rural Repository. 
5 
; 
§ 


Tnere wasa smile, enshrined in love, 
Behind it lurked no ill, 

That smile could every woe remove, 
And every passion still; 

It played in almost every breath 
On cheeks which knew no guile, 

And left its image there in death, 


It was my mother’s smile. 


There was a tear, I’ve seen it fall 
And break upon my breast, 

Where still its scattered fragments all, 
As sweet memorials rest ; 

Long time kind Heaven refused to dry 
A lucid drop so dear, 

As't lingered in her dying eye, 


It was my mother’s tear. 


There was a voice, I've felt it thrill, 
In raptures through my soul, 

And there as sweetest music still 
Its echoes sofily roll; 

And though its gone to realms above, 
W here suinted souls rejoice, 

I often hear its notes of love, 


Jt was my mother’s voice, 


There was a kiss, how sweet to sip 
Its pure and healing balm! 

As't dropped upon my ruby lip, 
All minor gricts to calm ; 

’T was not in formal fondness shrined, 
But all replete with bliss, 

And left no bitter taste behind, 
It was my mother’s kiss, 

There was a prayer, I've heard it breathed 

As by the chair I've knelt, 


Its every lis; 


» with love was wreathed, 

§ : 
Its every meaning felt; 

2 The pe irly gates would oft unfold 

§ ‘ 

‘ 


To catch its pleadings there, 


As in unearthly strains it rolled, 


; It was my mother’s prayer. 
‘ 
2 That smile and tear are now no more, 
; That voice and kiss are fled, 
; That prayer lias long ce ceased to soar, 
; My mother she is dead 
} She's gone to join the angel throng— 
; The blood bought souls on high, 
; And chants an everlasting song 
$ In yonder gem-paved sky. 
$ Claverack, N.Y. 1847. G. HL. 
Q oD) ¢ Ceo 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE CAPTIVE AND THE BEGGAR, 
BY ARTHUR DE VERE. 
A capTive dwelt in a palace fair, 
é Attending a haughty lord with eare 
And a beggar passing stopt to see 
$ And snid, “DT wish Peould dwell with thee ; 
; Thy lord is great, 
And his estate, 
| A tu fi 1, 
, (> In ,. 99 
The beggar | @ st 
? And said, * 1 wish TP eould dwell with thee.” 
Si? Then the capt ighed Tl give,’ said he 
‘ i “Alltl if mine, for Liber 
_ For Lam doomed my rd to wait 
Ny Both day and night at the palace gat 
And I must b mw, 
My he leo low, 


c 
Oe 
4 Ss. =. 4 
. ~s oe 


A cringing slave 

To titled knave, 

All these, if mine, I'd give’ said he, 
* Palace and lands for Liberty.” 


Then the beggar joyful went his way; 
His garb was rogs but his heart was gay ; 
And he sang a song so wild and free, 
"Twas a song of love and Liberty. 
And forced to roam, 
From friends and home, 
Mid taunt and scorn 
A wretch forlorn, 
The beggar joyful went his way, 
His garb was rags, but his heart was gay ! 
Cassville, Jan. 1847. 
—_— ~<a @ ¢C>o— 
For the Rural Repository. 
TO JANE. 
I'p love to live those hours o'er 
I passed with thee ; 
And have love bring once more 


Its witchery ! 


Oh! T was happy then !— 
The doubt and fear 
That waits on life, had fled 


Por you was near 


Oh! then our lives were free 
As the sweet notes, 
Of song birds gny, 


That by us floats. 


We could our bliss compare 
To heaven above, 
Or tothe burning kiss 


Of youth's first love. 


sut fare-thee-well, thy happy form 
(itt comes to me, 

When rapt in sieep, ah! then 

I think of thee. 

¥. 1847. s 
—9+0 + Coo 


Hudson, N. 


BY ISAAC COBB. 

Rus SSINGS on thy gentle soul, 
Best and denrest friend of mine, 

Longer than the planets roll, 


Be the bliss of heaven thine, 
When the vesper gi 
And the 
Thoughts 


From i 


lls the 


ky is mild and thir, 


west, 


f thee shall free my breast 


Weight of pain and eare, 


Thou hast more than once appeared, 
In my dreams of fairy isi . 
And my tthou hast el} red 


With thy soul inspiri 


miles, 


O, that thou would-t think of me, 
Vhile alo: ainongthy fl 


Then might: 


ywers, 
ll imy sorrows flee, 


And serenely glide the hours. 


Blessings on thy gentle soul, 
Best and denrest friend of mine, 
Longer than the planets roll, 
Be the bliss of heny i thine. 
Gorham, We. 1a. 
a 6 Olt — 
For 
PON BIRD 
Ownry, little sougster » last of thy train 
Dost thou | oN sf \N fand tl) rain? 
"l tt thy guvy " v tur 
("a ! If fromt ur? 
qo} te thee awayto th oh ' ho . 
Ere the « | i iwi mn NM i 
I | ' i vo t 
‘) Wi wi u ‘ i 1 ist 
The flo r i hour 
\ ‘ ol ei \ iwa 
\ t itl 1 tre 
VW e| ng iately echoed delightful and free ; 
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And the bee has retired to his sweet winter store, 
And the grasshopper chirps on the daisy no more, 
And the rivers are closed with old winter's white seal, 
And the borders resound to the skater’s glad heel. 


Hath never thy bright eye instinctively strayed 
O’er earth's brightest blossoms beginning to fade ? 
And hath never the warning been heard at thy heart, 


“ar 


Admonishing sternly “**tis time to depart 7” 

Then why shouldst thou linger so far from thy kind, 
Who have long since departed and left thee behind ; 
Are thy sympathies gone for the rest of thy race 
That thou tarryest here in this comfortless place ? 


O could [but change my condition with thee, 

I would spread forth those pinions well pleased to be free, 
T would soar far away to some beautiful clime 

Where spring was just bursting in vigor and prime. 

How delightful to wander o'er forests and towers, 

O'er rivers and mountains and jessamine bowers : 

Now stooping to earth some new scene to desery, 


Now rising and soaring away to the sky.— 


Dost thou hope Upon charity here to be fed ? 


Suffer no such chimera to enter thy head ! 
Man's charity prompts him to high sounding deeds, 
t leads. 


And only extends where his inter 


Then away little songster ere yet ‘tis too late, 

Ere the cold blasts of winter shall seal thy sad fate ; 
For already with clouds are the heavens o’ercast, 
Oh, where wilt thou be when the winter is past! 


Middlebury, Vt. VeAG, A. WI. M. 
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Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSTTORY willbe devoted to Polite 
Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Clomiountenty , Bio nes, Traveling & tole Amusing 
Mi Hany, Hamnoron d Wistortenl Aneedot Poetry. &e. 
The tiet Numberot the Tureen i Volume ofthe Rumat 


Revosrrory will be i 
tember, 1546 


ued on Raturday th 


The* Repository” cirenlates among the intelligent families 


of our country from the Reekyw Mountains 


has everywhere been liniled - e its inception as a welcome 
Visitor: ftromall sules we have received flattering compli 
ments of its neatne md ability, and from the many notices 


following extracts 


“We have 


we make tl 


noton our exchange list a more weleame co 





temporary than our ever-smiling old fiend the Rural Reposi 
tory. My wife has just been perusing the last numbers and 
thinks that its Orizinal Tale Essaivs and Poetry and the 
good taste 4 riminations of its Editor (don't be flattered 
Friend S.) evinced in the choice selections, place it far above 


these mammoth 


own merit.” 


publications that boast long aud loud of their 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per nom ee riably in adrance, We 
have a few copies of the Pith, bth, Meth. ith. th 1th 
20th, and Jit volumes, and any one sending forthe Wd vol, 
ume, can have as many eopies of ether of these volumes as 
they wish at the same rate Phose who ml Soer S87. fora 
club, can have their eho of ove of the ahawe on itheornened 


Volume rratis those whe a S10. or S15, their chotee of 
two; and those who send S20 aud over, their choi ol three 
‘ rR... @ ‘ -% ‘ > 
Clubs! Clubs !! Clubs!!! 
All these who will do ous the fillowing amounts in one 
re wn shall ‘ | vi 
Pour Copies fors3.00 Tw v Four Cs for St5.00 
Seven do. 25.00 Thirty do &100 
Ten do an | | ee | Vive | sooo 
Pith 1 alo Slut | \ dle aay 
we y do =i ee | \ do al5.00 
fn. x= \ ’ 
U y . 
\ t ' ' t} ieeording 
te ' u ol ! ttth 
‘ t ive 
the Reprss ‘ P 
\ ! r \ 
1! \ i the if 
Na +} | 
it us ’ | 
WILLIAM BL. STODDARD 
fi nf \ diet 
EMMTORS, w ' 
ted giv i rfew \ ‘ 
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